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The work, as the writer happens to remember, is the embodiment of 
twenty years of stimulating philosophical teaching, and it is dedicated 
to the pupils among whom its reflections grew up. May ' the bridle 
of Theages, ' which now keeps the author from the active work of the 
class-room, still keep him long attached to philosophy and to the dis- 
semination in other forms of expression of that same free spirit of 
honest and patient enquiry which animates his book ! 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College 

The Unity of Plato's Thought. By Paul Shorey. (Reprinted 
from Vol. VI. of the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago.) Chicago, University Press, 1903. — pp. 88. 

The main thesis of Professor Shorey 's essay, which is supported by 
great learning and a remarkable wealth of textual citations, is one with 
which the present reviewer is delighted to profess himself in complete 
accord. "Plato," he says (p. 88), "belongs rather to the type of 
thinkers whose philosophy is fixed in early maturity than to the class 
of those who receive a new revelation every decade." For students 
of Plato who have seen the ingenious attempts of certain Cambridge 
scholars to invent a ' later ' Platonism with a watchword of /it/xi/ats, 
as opposed to the ' earlier ' Platonism of the ' immanent ' idea, and 
of Lutoslawski to read Berkeleyanism into the Parmenides and Timceus, 
such a pronouncement is as timely as it is wholesome. For my own 
part, I cannot conceive how either of these doctrines can survive such 
a minute demonstration of the fundamental accord of the leading Pla- 
tonic dialogues of all ' periods ' in their main philosophical teaching 
as is here presented. Professor Shorey, it is not too much to say, 
proves beyond disputation from the Platonic text, that there are not 
two Platonic philosophies but only one, as we might long ago have 
learned from Aristotle, and that in that philosophy, both early and 
late, the 'ideas' are always 'transcendent,' and sensible things always 
related to them by ' participation. ' As this result is also that of Dr. 
Adam in his magnificent edition of the Republic, we may trust that it 
will not lightly be disputed again. 

To myself, at least, Professor Shorey speaks also i±dla xard vouv in 
his protest against the extraordinary arbitrariness with which some 
students, notably Lutoslawski, have employed supposed allusions to 
contemporary events as a means of dating individual dialogues. I am 
altogether of what seems to be his opinion that almost the only reason- 
ably certain result of the inquiry into the order of the dialogues is the 
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relatively late character of the ' dialectical ' group, including the 
Philebus, and that the importance of this result for a study of Plato's 
thought has been unduly exaggerated. There are one or two matters of 
great, though still secondary, importance in which I feel that students 
of Plato may find it difficult to follow Professor Shorey. I could wish 
he had not lent incidental countenance to the view that Plato's con- 
ception of the ' ideas ' culminates in poetical mysticism. To me it 
seems clear that, wherever Plato speaks of the being of the ' ideas ' and 
their relations to each other, his language is as straightforward and free 
from mysticism as the multiplication table ; the element of myth and 
fancy only comes in when he approaches the connection of the ' ideas ' 
with the world of 'generation,' and then only because the world of 
' generation ' has not in Plato's eyes enough reality to be the object of 
genuine science, not because the ' ideas ' are too exalted to be ration- 
ally cognized. This point is of some moment, sinte the mystical 
interpretation appears to be the chief obstacle which prevents students 
from seeing that the problems with which the doctrine of ' ideas ' is con- 
cerned are one and all fundamental problems of exact logic, and meet 
us again, in a different phraseology, in the modern calculus of logic. 
E. g., the difficulty raised by Aristotle and a host of his successors about 
the ' participation ' of ' ideas ' in other ' ideas ' is really solved, in a 
sense favorable to Plato, the moment it is translated into such a modern 
symbolism as that of Peano. 

I could wish also that Professor Shorey had faced the question 
whether, without any change in the fundamental doctrine of ' ideas, ' 
there is not in such dialogues as the Philebus and Timceus a new devel- 
opment in the direction of a more pronounced theism than that, e. g., 
of the Republic. 

On the question as to Professor Shorey' s well-known rejection of 
Aristotle's testimony as to the 'ideal numbers, 'and the position as- 
signed by Plato to rd fiaifrjfiaTixd, I must confess I share the incredulity 
of Dr. Adam. That Aristotle only half understood the doctrine he 
was criticizing is, I think, indisputable ; but if I am to believe that his 
emphatic and reiterated statements are no evidence for what his mas- 
ter said, I feel that I can no longer put any faith in the testimony of 
one man to the utterances of another. Surely it would have been 
impossible, in the lifetime of Plato's immediate successors in the Acad- 
emy, for Aristotle openly and repeatedly to attribute to him a whole 
series of statements as to his principal doctrine which had never really 
been made without laying himself open to a damaging exposure. 
Against all such considerations Professor Shorey has nothing to set but 
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his conviction that the doctrines ascribed to Plato in the Metaphysics 
are inconsistent with the dialogues. He does not refer to, and seems 
not to have studied, the important work published five or six years ago 
by Professor G. Milhaud, Les philosophes geometres de la Grece. Pro- 
fessor Milhaud, whose general interpretation of Plato is very similar to 
that of Professor Shorey, there attempts to show, I think with con- 
siderable success, that the doctrine ascribed by Aristotle to Plato is 
both consistent in itself and in close accord with such dialogues as the 
Philebus and Parmenides ; and that Aristotle's strictures upon it arise 
from that philosopher's incompetence in mathematics, an incompe- 
tence of which there is abundant evidence. I cannot but regard any 
discussion of the Aristotelian account of Plato which neglects to reckon 
with Professor Milhaud' s arguments as putting itself out of court. 

A. E. Taylor. 

McGill University. 

Biographia Philosophica : A Retrospect. By Alexander Camp- 
bell Fraser. Second edition. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1905. — pp. xiv, 335. 

The popularity of this work is strikingly demonstrated by the fact 
that it has passed into a second edition before the publication of this 
notice of the original edition, which appeared in the summer of 1904. 
It presents, with all the literary skill which we have learned to expect 
from its author, the story at once of his life and of his philosophical 
development. " It may appear to some," says Professor Campbell 
Fraser in his modest preface, "that in the following pages the Biog- 
raphia is too prominent, to others that the Philosophia is in excess, 
and perhaps a larger number may think that there is too much of both. 
When I remembered how the modesty of David Hume confined his nar- 
rative of the events of his own really memorable life within about a 
dozen pages, I was ready to agree with the first of these opinions, and 
to resolve that this Retrospect should remain unpublished. But I re- 
flected that here the Biographia was introduced for the sake of Philos- 
ophia, so that it was not a story of personal incidents for their own 
sake. The narrative is intended partly to infuse some familiar human 
interest into this account of a philosophical endeavor to deal with the 
riddle of the Universe ; and partly to show how racial, educational, 
and social influences, as well as changing phases of thought and na- 
tional sentiment, in the last eighty years of the nineteenth century, 
have tended to direct the issue of that intellectual endeavour. Besides, 
as my former publications have been largely fragmentary, it seemed 



